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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHABGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

THE WAE AND STATE REGISTRATION FOR NURSES 

By E. L. C. Eden 
Honorary Secretary National Union of Trained Nurses 

A very large number of English nurses are serving in military hos- 
pitals at home and abroad. Meanwhile, developments of vital impor- 
tance to their profession are taking place. Although these are of a very 
contentious nature, the nurses so engaged can practically not express 
their opinion; partly because they are abroad or too absorbed in strenu- 
ous work, and partly because many, being under military authority, 
cannot communicate with the press. Even in normal times, nurses in 
government posts have little freedom in expressing their opinions on 
nursing politics, and matrons, as a rule, cannot oppose the wishes of the 
committees by whom they are employed. 

American nurses will doubtless be interested in, and sympathize 
with, the struggle which is going on in England under these conditions, 
between the believers in the democratic principle of governance and the 
upholders of the system which maintains that the rank and file are un- 
fitted to have an opinion or manage their own affairs and must there- 
fore have important matters settled for them. English nurses who are 
contending against such difficulties will be encouraged by tokens of 
sympathy from their American comrades. 

The fight is being waged on the question of a bill for the state reg- 
istration of nurses. It is probably known to all American nurses how 
splendidly Mrs. Fenwick has devoted her energy, her brains, and her 
money, for upwards of thirty years, to the cause of professional devel- 
opment in general and to that of state registration in particular. Owing 
to her initiative, various nurses' and other societies were formed which 
gradually built up a strong professional and lay opinion in favour of 
registration, in the face of dogged British conservatism, which is always 
loath to admit state "interference," and which could not bear to realize 
that "nursing," around which so many traditions and sentiments were 
entwined, had grown into a skilled profession and must be placed on 
a different footing. 
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In 1908 a bill promoted by the Society for State Registration of 
Trained Nurses had been carried by the House of Lords. In 1910, the 
various nurses' societies which were promoting state registration, and 
the British Medical Association, united to form the Central Committee 
for State Registration in order to promote an agreed bill. This com- 
mittee represents approximately 25,000 medical men and 15,000 nurses. 
In March, 1914, the House of Commons consented to the introduction 
of this bill by a large majority. In the autumn, war broke out, and all 
professional propaganda was put on one side in order that the energy 
of the medical and nursing professions might be concentrated on the 
needs of the sick and wounded. The war, itself, however, proved to 
be the strongest advocate for registration, showing, as it has done, the 
great danger to the public of having no simple means of ascertaining 
the qualifications of the large multitude of women, some barely trained 
at all, who are now engaged in active work for the wounded. State 
registrationists were fully conscious of this swinging of the pendulum 
in their favour and looked forward to the coming of peace to proceed 
with the work of getting their bill through Parliament when, in the 
early part of 1916, under the chairmanship of the chairman of the 
British Red Cross Society, the Hon. Arthur Stanley, a new association 
was formed, entitled the College of Nursing. Although the recogni- 
tion of the nursing profession by the state was to be one of the objects 
of its foundation, it was brought into being without any reference to 
or consultation with the body which had for years worked to promote 
state registration. A committee was appointed by a few lay people, 
and the governing bodies of hospitals and boards of guardians were in- 
vited to send representatives to the consultative committee. The 
nurses' societies were refused all representation, even on the consulta- 
tive board, in spite of the most urgent protests. A great effort was 
then made by the Central Committee of State Registration to come to 
an agreement with the college so that a non-contentious bill might be 
introduced into Parliament at the first suitable opportunity. Con- 
ferences took place and many concessions were made by the Central 
Committee. Two principles were, however, made vital to an agree- 
ment: 1. Democratic representation; 2. Hospital training as a quali- 
fication for the register. 

The Central Committee decided that the bill should include a pro- 
vision according the right to the Central Committee (which, as before 
stated, represents nurses' societies and the British Medical Association) 
to appoint a certain number of representatives on the first council 
(which would frame the rules and start the work). Such representa- 
tives would be responsible to, and have vacancies amongst their num- 
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ber filled by, the societies appointing them. The college has refused to 
include any suck representation in the bill. It desires a first council 
which will not be responsible to any existing body, and in which va- 
cancies will be filled by the council itself. 

When, after negotiations which had lasted for almost six months, 
the college still refused to agree to the only sound foundations for a 
good bill, it was realized by the Central Committee, with deep regret, 
that further negotiations would merely be a waste of time, and they 
decided to proceed with their own bill. 

This guarantees the following principles which the college bill does 
not: (1) The right of the rank and file to appoint representatives to 
the statutory body which is to organize their profession. (2) That only 
hospital trained nurses shall be admitted to the general register. (3) 
That there shall be one central examination as the only portal to the 
general register. 

To sum up, therefore, the position is as follows, so far as it concerns 
the nursing profession: There are in England a number of nurses' so- 
cieties which qualified nurses can join and which are represented on the 
Central Committee for State Registration. This committee has been 
gradually forming public opinion for years, but when war broke out it 
ceased propaganda work for patriotic reasons. In spite of the fact 
that a large number of nurses were abroad, a new society was formed, 
backed by social, political and financial influence, under a lay chair- 
man, which claimed to organize the profession and obtain for it state 
recognition. This new society entirely ignored those that had done 
the work till then. The council was nominated (not elected by existing 
bodies), and consisted partly of matrons who had been well known 
anti-state registrationists, which fact alone was enough to account for 
misgivings in the minds of those who were anxious to establish registra- 
tion on sound lines. The proposed articles of the college were known to 
contain such dangerous clauses as, for instance, a provision for the ac- 
ceptance of the examinations of certain training schools, if approved 
by the college, in lieu of one central examination. 

Strong representations were made that the college should not rush 
things through, but should lay the most important provisions before 
the nursing profession at large, and also that it should grant some form 
of representation to existing societies. 

The college refused to recognize the nurses' societies in any way, 
although it granted representation on its consultative board to bodies 
of lay people; and again, when negotiating about a bill, it has refused 
the right of representation, and, in so doing it has destroyed the chance 
of an agreed bill, which formed the only hope of getting Parliament to 
consider the measure for some time to come. 
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There are now two bills drafted, one by the college and one by the 
Central Committee for State Registration. We have shown earlier in 
this article the vital points in which they differ and how important it 
is that the one promoted by the Central Committee should become the 
law of the land. 

There is considerable glamour about a movement which has politi- 
cal, social and financial influence, and in these strenuous times it is 
difficult to get nurses to study the question and to realize that it lies 
with them, if they would cooperate, to influence the decision in a mat- 
ter of momentous importance to them. The college is not the result of 
a democratic desire that the opinions of the rank and file of the workers 
themselves should be drawn out or that they should have a voice in 
the organization. It is practically (though undoubtedly not all of the 
promoters realize this) a body of employers, for both the council and 
consultative board have been appointed by lay people and employers. 
That the promoters desire the good of the nurses we do not deny, but 
they desire it as the Lady Bountiful desires the good of her villagers. 
They do not wish to know what nurses think or to make them take a 
share in the responsibility. They have no desire to be troubled with 
opposition or "wrangling." They mean to decide what is best and 
then administer it to the profession. Now here lies the great temp- 
tation for the nursing profession, overburdened as it is by duties arising 
from the war. Will nurses allow the burden of responsibility for the 
organizing of their profession to be laid on other shoulders? Will they 
accept personal opinion without taking the trouble to get to the bottom 
of things and think them out for themselves? Will they be content so 
long as they are spared trouble? Or will nurses stand by the societies 
and individuals which have striven for them so long, though they preach 
the stern, but only true, doctrine, that the profession cannot attain to 
the highest standard until each nurse shoulders her share of responsi- 
bility in its organization and does her bit for its uplifting? Surely the 
"grit" which has enabled nurses to do such splendid work during the 
war will make them rally to the cause of loyalty and justice and see it 
through ! 

We are at a parting of the ways. One road looks pleasant and easy. 
You just put a penny in the slot (a guinea as a matter of fact), and the 
college does the rest. If you take the other road, you will be asked to 
do some hard thinking, attend meetings, read up subjects, perhaps op- 
pose the opinions of those in high places. But whither do the roads 
lead? One will lead to lay control, to the deadening of the intellectual 
level, to the paralyzing of independence of thought and expression, to 
economic dependence and the consequent lowering of the standards of 
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the profession. The other road will lead to the control of the profes- 
sion by those who best understand its needs; and this will bring with 
it a quickening of the sense of responsibility towards and pride in the 
profession. The power of judgment and the faculty of expression will 
be developed, the influence of nursing opinion will then make itself 
felt, and better conditions will be the result, not only for nurses them- 
selves but for the public which is dependent on their efficiency. 



A REFUGE FOR LEPERS 



The Journal of the American Medical Association reports the passage 
by Congress of a bill providing for a national hospital for lepers, "in 
which may be gathered for care and treatment those unfortunate per- 
sons who may be infected with leprosy. The number in any one state 
is too small to justify the establishment of state institutions. The 
popular horror of leprosy and the absence of adequate provisions for 
the care of lepers have led in the past to extremely cruel and inhuman 
incidents which, it is hoped, will in the future be impossible. The re- 
moval of infected persons forming possible centers of infection will 
doubtless tend to check the spread of the disease, while rigid quaran- 
tine inspection will halt all immigrant lepers at our ports of entry. 
The passage of this bill is a distinct achievement for public health, and 
marks not only a growing disposition on the part of Congress to legis- 
late constructively on public health questions, but also the constantly 
expanding importance and scope of the United States Public Health 
Service. To Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, and to Mr. 
Adamson of Georgia, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, is due a large share of the credit for the success 
of this measure." 



